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For seven years the economy question 
has been one of the nation’s most persistent 
headaches. No one really concerned about 
the course of affairs in America has been 
able to forget it. It comes up from time 
to time in a difficult and challenging form. 
Two recent developments have brought it 
to the front pages of the newspapers again. 

One of these developments is a renewed 
request by President Roosevelt for more 
relief money. In January he told Congress 
that $875,000,000 would be required to take 
care of the needs of the WPA until the 
first of July. The majority in Congress, 
anxious to cut government expenses as 
much as possible, whittled this sum down 
to $725,000,000. President Roosevelt thought 
at the time that if more money were not 
appropriated, hundreds of thousands of 
men now receiving help from the WPA 
would have to be discharged and they 
probably could not find employment else- 
where. He thought, furthermore, that if 
the government should cut down its spend- 
ing too quickly, industries which have 
been selling supplies to the government 
would suffer from the cutting down of or- 
ders and that this might check recovery 
and throw us back to depression. He still 
thinks this, and so he has asked Congress 
to reconsider its earlier act and grant an 
additional $150,000,000 for relief. Econ- 
omy advocates oppose this expenditure now 
as they did in January, and so the issue is 
up again. 


The Economy Issue 


The economy question has come up in 
another form—Congress enacted a law de- 
claring that the national debt should not 
go above $45,000,000,000. It is now around 
$40,000,000,000 and still going up. If the 
government continues to spend money 
faster than it takes it in, the $45,000,000,- 
000 limit will soon be reached. Some people 
think the limit will have to be raised by 
law, and this suggestion has been made in 
Congress. Others declare that we must 
hold to the limit and balance the budget 
before the debt gets above $45,000,000,000. 
Those advocating a change in the limit 
have withdrawn their request for the time 
being, but as the debt approaches the $45,- 
000,000,000 mark, debate over the question 
whether it should be allowed to go up or 
whether, on the other hand, government 
spending should be sharply curtailed, is 
sure to become sharp and widespread. 

In this article we shall not quote an 
array of figures showing what the govern- 
ment is spending and what for. We shall 
not repeat the arguments for and against 
spending for particular projects. We shall 
not discuss the amount of the government 
deficits during recent years. We have 
done all this before, and we shall no doubt 
take up concrete problems relating to 
spending for particular purposes in later 
articles. This week we shall consider the 
broad issue of governmental spending, the 
effect of the spending program upon re- 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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More About Locating Yourself 
By WALTER E. Myer 


For several months, we have been running in this paper a department called “Locate 
Yourself.”” We have undertaken to describe the circumstances of typical students and 
to suggest courses of action that they might take. Naturally we will not be able to cover 
every case. We are glad to receive letters from students who feel that their situations 
have not been described in our column. We receive a good many letters of that kind. 
We are reprinting one of them below, because we feel that the writer may have outlined 
certain problems which confront a considerable number of young people. The letter 
follows: 

“You have written many articles upon vocations for youth. I have read these 
articles most faithfully. As yet I have not been able to locate myself; so, out of 
impatience, I ask you to write an article in behalf of all the young people who are 
in the same predicament as I. What should be the career of a person— 

. Who loves the fine arts but is not a genius; 

Who has taken a college preparatory course but cannot go to college; 
. Who might be able to win a scholarship but must support the family; 
. Who hates commercial work and is absolutely untrained for it; 

. Who hates poverty and physical labor and yet must contend with both; 
. Who at the present time is not interested in marriage; 

. Who is good in music but not good enough; 

8. Whose interests in life center upon beauty and culture but who must dwell where 
both of these will be smothered? 

“In other words, what vocation should a good-for-nothing pessimist undertake?” 

In the first place, I will say that I do not consider the writer of this letter “good-for- 
nothing.” He (or she—the letter is not signed) is in a situation similar to that of 
many who leave school. He is unprepared for any particular line of work and has 
not learned to carry on any vocational activity. This is a difficult and anxious time, 
and certainly I do not presume to solve all the problems which attend such a situation. 
Certain suggestions, however, may be ventured. 

First, I urge the writer of the letter, and any others who may be in similar circum- 
stances, to keep alive the love for the beautiful. To be specific, keep up your 
interest in music. You can do this even if you do not have a job. Practice as much 
as you can, not with the notion of making a living from music if you are not “good 
enough,” but simply because you like it and feel that it can contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of life. Keep on reading. If you can’t afford to buy books or to subscribe to 
magazines, use the nearest library. Even though you have duties about your home, 
you can find time for the beautiful, the cultural, the truly educative. If the love for 

(Concluded on page 6, columns 3 and 4) 
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Four Northern States Keep Clear 
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Continent of Europe 
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By Working Together, Scandinavian 
Peoples Have Raised Political 
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The ominous trend of events in Europe 
has not left the peoples of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland—the Scan- 
dinavian states—unperturbed. Since the 
back yard of any conflict between Germany, 
Poland, and Great Britain would very likely 
be in the North and Baltic Seas, very close 
to Scandinavian shores, these states are un- 
easy. Denmark is worried by her small 
German minority and the activities of a 
large German spy ring within her borders. 
Norway is anxious because Germans are 
interested in Norwegian fjords as possible 
submarine havens for operations against 
Britain. Sweden has been alarmed by Nazi 
attempts to force their racial policies upon 
Swedish firms. Together with Sweden, 
Finland fears a possible move by Germany 
or Russia to seize the strategic Aland Is- 
lands at the point where the Baltic splits 
off into the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf 
of Finland. 










































































Internal Welfare Paramount 


In spite of these anxieties, however, 
Scandinavia has not rushed to join the arms 
race. Faced no more nor less than other 
peoples of Europe with the choice of 
pouring money either into “guns or butter,” 
the Scandinavians—almost unique on that 
continent—have chosen butter. Their course 
is to side with neither Britain nor Germany, 
but to devote all their energies to matters 
of internal welfare. 

Scandinavia, as we speak of it here, in- 
cludes that bloc of nations which might 
be described geographically as lying in a 
northeasterly liné between the Baltic Sea 
on the east, and the North and Norwegian 
Seas on the west. Although Norway and 
Sweden make up the nucleus of the group, 
Finland and Denmark are usually included 
as Scandinavian countries as well. 

A unique unity binds these states to- 
gether, but exactly how it has been achieved 
is hard to say. Some common features are 
evident. All but Denmark extend far north 
of the Arctic Circle and contain vast areas 
of forest wilderness. All but Denmark are 
separated from the temperate regions of 
Europe by salt water, and have been as- 
sociated with the sea and shipping for 
centuries. The Scandinavians generally are 
a large-boned, blond people, vigorous and 
hardy of physique. All except the Finns 
are closely related in language, manners, 
and customs. All these states once be- 
longed to the same kingdom, then dom- 
inated by Sweden, and all still recognize 
this bond in their national flags which, 
although they vary in colors, all carry the 
St. George’s cross. Today these peoples 
are all democratically governed. Although 
Finland is the only republic, the three 
kings of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
have little actual power, the legislative 
functions being carried out by parliaments 
elected by broad suffrage systems. 

Otherwise, however, there are noticeable 
differences. Each country differs somewhat 
from the others. Denmark, with 3,700,000 


(Continued on page 3) 
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XV. The Atlantic 


T is doubtful whether any magazine in 

American history has had a more dis- 
tinguished roster of editors than The At- 
lantic. It was founded in November 1857 
by James Russell Lowell, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and became the 
mouthpiece of other leading literary lights 
of the day. Its first editor was James 
Russell Lowell and few publications can 
boast of editors of 
such distinction as he 
and his _ successors. 
They include James 
Thomas Fields, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, 
Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, Horace Elisha 





Scudder, Walter 

Hines Page, Bliss 
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boast of uninterrupted publication for more 
than 80 years. 

From the beginning The Atlantic had a 
marked literary tinge. The purpose of the 
magazine was clearly stated early in its 
life as being to concentrate “the efforts of 
the best writers upon literature and poli- 
tics, under the light of the highest morals.” 
And its political views were expressed on 
the back cover of its first issue as follows: 
“Tn politics, The Atlantic will be the organ 
of no party or clique, but will honestly 
endeavor to be the exponent of what its 
conductors believe to be the American 
idea.” It was to give preference to “na- 
tive writers,” although space was to be al- 
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lotted to foreign writers of eminence. Most 
of its early contributors were New Eng- 
landers, strongly believing in freedom and 
equally strongly condemning the practice of 
slavery. 

The magazine had an immediate success 
and exerted a powerful influence over liter- 
ary and political thought in the United 
States. In its pages were first printed 
works which have since become great 
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American literary masterpieces. During 
the Civil War, the magazine, true to its 
antislavery position, strongly supported the 
Northern cause, but its emphasis, then as 
now, was upon the purely literary method, 
the use of fiction and poetry, rather than 
upon direct editorial comment, although 
certain political articles did appear in the 
pages of The Atlantic. 

It would be impossible here to list all 
the literary masterpieces which first saw 
the light of day in The Atlantic. A few 
of the more conspicuous successes included 
Browning’s “Prospice,” Emerson’s “Days,” 


Hale’s “The Man Without a Country,” 
Holmes’ “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” Mrs. Howe’s “The Battle Hymn 


of the Republic,” Longfellow’s ‘“‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” and “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
Lowell’s “Biglow Papers,’’ Whittier’s “Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” and many others of last- 
ing distinction. 

While adhering to the basic philosophy 
of its founders, the editors of The Atlantic 
have made modifications in order to keep 
the magazine con- 
stantly abreast of the 
times. New depart- 
ments have been 
added from time to 
time, and other 
changes have been 
inaugurated. One of 
the most popular of 
these recent additions 
is the department, 
“Under Thirty,” 
which is now appear- 
ing regularly in the 
magazine. The purpose of this feature is 
to print short articles by people under 
the age of 30 on the various problems 
in which they are interested at the present 
time. An important innovation was made 
in the September 1937 issue when 33 pages 
were devoted to the first installment of 
an important book. Each year, three com- 
plete books are thus published with four 
installments devoted to each one. 

For the person of predominantly literary 
interests, few magazines will meet his needs 
better than The Atlantic, for today, as in 
1857, it is outstanding in the field. Each 
issue contains a dozen or so articles of a 
literary nature, poems, stories, essays, to- 
gether with distinguished book reviews. 
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RAISING MONEY TO HELP FINANCE THE WORLD WAR 


Posters such as these were prominently displayed throughout the nation during the war in order to stir the 
patrictism of the people. 


Paxson’s “America at War” Expert 


Account of U. S. in 1917 and 1918 


OST of the readers of this paper are 

too young to recall the period during 
which the United States was at war in 
1917 and 1918. It was an exciting time, 
as well as a tragic era, for the life of the 
average citizen was profoundly affected by 
the war. His normal mode of existence 
was altered, even to the things he ate and 
wore, to the way he earned his living. 
On a national scale, the economic system 
was transformed. The relations between 
business and government were no longer 
what they had been in time of peace. As 
President Wilson remarked: “It is not an 
army that we must shape and train for 
war; it is a nation.” 

The history of those 20 months during 
which the United States was involved in the 
World War is admirably told by Professor 
Frederic L. Paxson in his ‘America at 
War” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.75). 

It is the purpose of this book to show 
the many transformations which occurred 
during the war period. It is, in a way, a 
commentary on the working of a democ- 
racy under the stress of war and on its 
ability to adjust to the newly created con- 
ditions. There was regimentation, to be 
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“No More Excursions,” by C. Harley 
Grattan. Harpers, April 1939, pp. 455- 
465. 

Mr. Grattan’s theme is simple. As far as 
he is concerned, the proper foreign policy of 
the United States is clear—‘“No American 
shall ever again be sent to fight and die on 
the continent of Europe.” Like all other 
students of the world situation, Mr. Grattan 
sees that democracy is on trial and close to 
losing in Europe. But he firmly believes that 
democracy cannot be saved by war. He goes 
even further and says that war would produce 
only chaos and would lead to the fall of 
democracy in the United States. 

“Men—Not Cattle!” by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. The Atlantic, April 1939, 
pp. 492-498. 

This writer believes that we must look 
again to the principles set forth in the Bill 
of Rights if we are going to create a great 
republic. He points out that we would de- 
stroy the very foundations of our country if 
we refuse civil rights to any group, even un- 
democratic groups such as the German- 
American Bund. 

“Poison in the Melting Pot,” by George 
Britt. Nation, April 1, 1939, pp. 374-376. 

With the mixture of races that America 
contains, this writer feels that we are espe- 
cially ripe for the spread of minority con- 
flicts. Such organizations as the German- 
American Bund, he says. have already gone 
a long way toward creating hatred for racial 
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groups such as the Jew. He cites two inci- 
dents in which Jews were stabbed recently 
in New York City. Such outbreaks, he be- 
lieves, are the result of the poison that is 
constantly being poured out. 








“I Hear America Singing,” by Sarah 
Gertrude Knott. Survey Graphic, March 
1939, pp. 229-235. 

Lumberjacks from the North, Negro spirit- 
ualists from the South, Indians and Mexicans 
in the West, English and Welsh miners in 
the East—these are some of the groups that 
this writer describes in her picture of folk 
music and ceremonies in America. Founder 
of the National Folk Festival. she has traveled 
all over the country and sees America as a 
vast panorama of people dancing, singing, 
and enjoying themselves. Her article is in- 
teresting and excellent preparation for the 
sixth annual National Folk Festival which 
will be held in Washington April 27-29. 

“Where Can the Refugees Go?” by 
Bruce Bliven. New Republic, April 5, 
1939, pp. 246-247. 

The answer to the tragic problem of the 
refugees cannot be found in shipping them 
off to some remote corner of the earth, says 
Mr. Bliven. He believes that these people 
should not be “bandied about the world like 
chunks of wood.” After discounting Rhodesia, 
Palestine, British Guiana, and several other 
distant and unlivable places as possible homes 
for the refugees, he demands that the larger 
democratic nations, such as the United States, 
open their doors to larger numbers. 


sure, since practically no part of the eco- 
nomic life of the nation was left unaf- 
fected by the controls and regulatory de- 
vices put into operation. There was a 
certain amount of inefficiency and waste, 
but, as the author points out, the achieve- 
ments were remarkable. 


“The people of the United States,” 
writes Professor Paxson, “in these 20 
months, passed through all the mental 


phases from a chamber-of-commerce ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ to an avid ‘work or fight.’ 
They discarded the reservations with which 
a domestic order had been built up inside 
the framework of the Constitution and re- 
vealed the driving capacity of democracy 
in the rare moments when Democrats agree 
among themselves. They stopped their 
war with the enemy defeated; and their 
withdrawal affected the world as greatly as 
their entry. They saw, or their effective 
majority saw, nothing grotesque in the sub- 
stitution of ‘back to normalcy’ for the 
exaltation of ‘safe for democracy.’ Their 
retreat was as much a part of democracy 
as was the hesitation with which the United 
States watched its interests for three years 
before April 6, 1917, or the one-minded- 
ness with which it helped to win the war.” 

There are three distinct angles from 
which the war period is approached in this 
book. First of all, the author tells of the 
events themselves. He then describes the 
numerous agencies, governmental and pri- 
vate, which were created in the interest of 
general national mobilization. The third 
approach is from the standpoint of the “in- 
tangibles—ideas of democracy, of world 
order, of war aims, of reform to be 
squeezed out of life because of the crisis.” 

It is from the latter point of view that 
“America at War” assumes unusual inter- 
est and importance. One follows closely 
the psychological reaction of the people 
to the war. Nor was this without its un- 
pleasant, or even ugly, side, for, as the 
author points out, “The people of the 
United States, in their enthusiasm, lost 
sight of rights, whether of the individual 
or of the minority.” There was “contempt 
for the American who picked his words, 
maintained his balance, and by being less 
indiscriminate than the orator of the day 
appeared to be the opponent of the orator.” 
“The weeks during which the work-or-fight 
basis was established were also weeks in 
which American moderation was perma- 
nently threatened by the madness which 
goes with war.” 

“America at War” is a book which 
should provide timely reading for all as 
the nation again embarks upon a period of 
preparedness and national defense. It 
should serve as a reminder to the average 
citizen as the nation again stands on the 
threshold of what appears to be one of the 
most critical periods in its international 
relations. 
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Progress Made 
By Seandinavia 


(Continued from page 1) 

people, is small, fertile, and compact—a 
land of gently undulating green fields and 
pastures and of small, neatly kept farms. 
It is a country where dairying is the chief 
occupation. The 2,800,000 people of Nor- 
way live in a more rigorous climate. This 
land of fjords, forests, and misty headlands 
is forced, because of its stony and unpro- 
ductive soil, to turn to the seas either in 
the form of fisheries or of merchant ship. 
ping. Sweden, with 6,250,000 people, is 
the largest of the Scandinavian states, and 
dominant among them. Although it con- 
tains a great many farms and a large mer- 
chant fleet, mining is its chief industry. Fin- 
land, with 3,670,000 people, is the northern- 
most republic of the world, and obtains 
most of its income from floating the 
lumber cut from its enormous forests 
down to the sea through a complicated 
series of rivers, canals, and lakes. There 
are still other differences. While Sweden 
and Norway are isolated from the rest of 
Europe by water, Denmark, with a 
border on Germany, and Finland, with 
its Russian border, are not. 

For more than 100 years Scandinavia 
has remained at peace with itself and, with 
the single exception of the Finnish war for 
independence, with the rest of the world. 
This long record of peace has prompted in 
the rest of the world a tendency to take 
Scandinavian neutrality and pacifism for 
granted. “Oh, the Scandinavian countries,” 
one perhaps says with a shrug, “of course 
they are peaceful. They cannot be any- 
thing else. They are not strong enough. 
They could take no part in power politics 
even if they wished to.” 


Reasons for Unity 


But the people we think of as peaceful 
Scandinavians today were known to Europe 
in the Middle Ages as the Norsemen and 
the Vikings, warrior peoples feared all 
the way up and down the European coasts. 
Their way of life, their gods, and their 
ideals were warlike, and even brutal. Even 
up until a few centuries ago, the warlike 
Scandinavians did not soften. Hardly a 
European war could break out without 
some Norse or Swedish king leaping into 
the fray with his warriors behind him. 
Two of these, Gustavus Adolphus and 
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Charles XI, both Swedish kings, proved 
themselves to be among Europe’s most 
aggressive and ruthless conquerors. 


No Lack of Resources 


Nor can the reluctance of Scandinavia to 
take any part in power politics be ex- 
plained away by inherent weaknesses or by 
lack of resources. Olympic records over 
a long period of years prove the Scandi- 
navians to be among the world’s best 
physically developed races. And although 
they are not rich in natural wealth, their 
resources are not to be lightly dismissed. 

The value of the Scandinavian forests, 
the Lapland reindeer herds, and the Nor- 
wegian, Danish, and Swedish fisheries are 
well known. But, in addition, these north- 
ern countries contain other resources of 
great importance. The iron ore which is 
literally picked up off the ground in north- 
ern Sweden near Gillivare is the finest in 
the world, and the blue Swedish steel 
which is produced from it is not excelled 
anywhere. Germany and Britain have 
competed with each other for Swedish 
iron ore with such intensity that the Swed- 
ish government has been forced to establish 
quotas limiting the amount which may be 
imported by both countries. In_ lesser 


amounts, Sweden, Norway, and Finland 
contain such other minerals as lead, copper, 
zinc, manganese, pyrites, sulphur, and some 
alloys. Although totally lacking in oil, and 
gravely deficient in coal (and particularly 
high-grade coking coal needed in the manu- 
facture of steel) the Scandinavian countries 
contain, in their short, swift rivers which 
plunge with great force down steep moun- 
tain ranges into the sea, an enormous Ca- 
pacity for generating electric power—a ca- 
pacity which exceeds that of all the rest of 
Europe combined. 


Many Accomplishments 


What the Scandinavian states have done 
has been to use their resources to raise 
their living standards rather than to build 
large military machines, as have their big 
neighbors—Germany, Russia, and Great 
Britain. It might be said that if Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Finland were in the 
geographical position of their southern 
neighbors, they would have no choice but 
to build armies and navies also, and there 
is a great deal to be said for that point. 
However, since the Scandinavian states 
have followed this course, whether because 
they had to, or were the only ones able to, 
or whether they simply chose to—it would 


The Spoils System Holds Sway in Local Government 


OLITICAL bosses and their machines 

are generally recognized as one of the 
great evils of this country. There are 
many ways of combating them and thus 
contributing to efficient and honest gov- 
ernment, but none is more effective than 
to fight against the spoils system. Politi- 
cal machines are run largely by the jobs 
which they can hand out to loyal sup- 
porters when they win elections. Bosses 
are able to command the support of work- 
ers by rewarding them with jobs. 

Much has been said and written about 
the prevalence of the spoils system in the 
federal government, and it is true that 
the government in Washington is an of- 
fender by handing out jobs as political 
favors both in the capital and throughout 
the nation. Far more serious, however, 
is the prevalence of the spoils system 
among the local and state governments of 
the nation. As a matter of fact, the na- 
tional government is the main one which 
has given support to the merit system and 
has made real progress in weeding out 
the evils of spoils politics. 


Of the 3,200 city governments in the 
United States, only 800 make any pretense 
of operating under the merit system; that 
is, of making appointments to jobs on the 
basis of ability as shown in competitive 
examinations rather than on the basis of 
political support. Only a fourth of the 48 
state governments have any form of merit 
system in effect at the present time. 
Throughout the state and local govern- 
ments of the nation; in cities, towns, town- 
ships, counties, and villages, the spoils 
system is rampant. And yet efficient ad- 


ministration among these divisions of gov- 
ernment is as essential as efficiency in the 
national government. 

There are two principal reasons for the 
failure of the merit system to have been 
more widely extended throughout local 
government. The first is a lack of interest 
on the part of intelligent, honest citizens. 
They may deplore the spoils system, but 
they do nothing to abolish it. Action is 
highly essential to correct the present 
abuses. Another cause is the failure of 
the best prepared and most competent citi- 
zens to try for public jobs. 

Young people in the high school can 
accomplish a great deal toward improving 
the quality of their state and local gov- 
ernment by interesting themselves in this 
problem and by bestirring themselves into 
action. But first of all, they must acquaint 
themselves with the facts with respect to 
the situation in their own community and 
state. We are suggesting a number of 
things which they might do in order to pre- 
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pare themselves to deal with this problem. 

1. Find out how many jobs there are 
under your state government, other than 
those which are filled by general elections. 
Do the same thing with respect to the city 
or township government of the community 
in which you live. How many jobs are 
there in your county government? To find 
this information, you may have to visit 
or write to the state capitol, the city hall, 
or the county headquarters. 

2. Determine whether any of these jobs 
are filled by competitive examination, or 
whether they are all handed out as politi- 
cal favors. If your state or city has a 
civil service commission, you may obtain 
this information by writing to it. If you 
cannot obtain this information locally, 
write to the National Civil Service Reform 
League, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for information. 

3. Having gathered such facts as these, 
try to determine the degree of efficiency 
which exists in the various units of gov- 
ernment under which you live; that is, 
find out whether there have been evidences 
of inefficiency in any of the regular de- 
partments of the state or local govern- 
ment, such as the fire or police depart- 
ment, the health department, the traffic 
department. 

4. Compare the results in your own 
community and state with those existing 
in states and cities which are largely under 
the merit system. Study the various sys- 
tems in force in other states. You may 
obtain information on this subject by writ- 
ing to the National Civil Service Reform 
League, already referred to. 


be well to see what it has so far brought 
them, and to consider how it has been done. 

Although the total population of Scandi- 
navia (less than 17,000,000) is less than 
one per cent of that of the world, the 
Scandinavian merchant marine, constituting 
11 per cent of the world’s tonnage, is third 
only to that of Great Britain and the United 
States. Hardly a port on the globe does 
not know the familiar bulk of Scandinavian 
ships. They are not the best ships in the 
world, but they are solidly built, and ex- 
pertly manned by a people who have gone 
down to the seas for centuries. Much of 
the Scandinavian merchant marine is en- 
gaged in transporting foreign goods between 
ports of non-Scandinavian countries (or in 
the “carrying trade,” as the techincal ex- 
pression goes), but Scandinavian exports 
and imports are also large. In total ex- 
ports they rank fourth—only behind the 
United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many. It is interesting to note, for in- 
stance, that although the population of 
Scandinavia is less than half that of Italy, 
a modern industrial power, in the year 
1936 Scandinavia, because of its high pur- 
chasing power, bought foreign goods worth 
one billion dollars, while Italy’s purchases 
came only to $650,000,000. 


A Middle Course 


In order to build up this purchasing 
power, mercantile fleet, and extensive world 
trade, the Scandinavian peoples have had 
to erect a solid internal economic structure. 
They considered that although capitalism 
and socialism both had advantages, both 
had disadvantages as well, and by degrees 
the people of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland have succeeded in striking a 
balance in between. Today they are steer- 
ing a middle course—one which combines 
a mild form of socialism with a mild 
form of capitalism. 

The basis of this structure is coopera- 
tion in its larger sense. There is coopera- 
tion between capital and labor and be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer. Labor 
unions, consumers, and capitalists all stand 
on their own feet. Although there is, it 
is true, some amount of friction, no group 
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is forced to rely upon the government for 
protection against strikes, wage cuts, lock- 
outs, or high prices. Conversely no group 
is greatly restricted by government. 

The cooperative system in Scandinavia 
dates back into the last half of the last 
century. In Sweden it began about 40 
years ago when a small group of consumers 
banded together to protect themselves and 
the public from the high prices of the 
Swedish monopolies. Their beginnings were 
humble. They bought a shop and a little 
machinery, added a store, and started out 
in a small way. 

To one shop they added another. The 
cooperative leaders, although idealists, 
were sound men, and _ tempered their 
idealism with caution. They believed their 
organization should own its own business, 
should be conservatively financed, and that 
it should constantly develop and expand. 

The subsequent rise of the cooperative 
movement in Sweden was phenomenal. 
One by one the big Swedish monopolies 
were broken—on tires, on galoshes, elec- 

(Concluded on page 6, column 3) 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE PRESIDENT TAKES A SPRING VACATION 


And journeys down to Warm Springs, Georgia. 
Alaboma. i 











DOMESTIC 
The President 


Hundreds of cars streamed by the White 
House last week, as tourists flocked to Wash- 
ington to see the famous Japanese cherry blos- 
soms in bloom. But the flag was not flying 
over the executive mansion, for “the chief” 
was not in town. On Thursday, March 30, 
the President left Washington by train, headed 
for his cottage on Pine Mountain near Warm 
Springs, Georgia. He plans to return to the 
capital early this week, unless events in Eu- 
rope cut short his vacation. 

On his way to Warm Springs, the President 
made several stops. The first was at Tuskegee 
Institute, the school for Negroes established 
by Booker T. Washington in 1881. There the 
President inspected the neat, well-equipped 
buildings, and talked to the 1,150 students. 
Later in the day he stopped at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in Auburn, where he 
made another short speech from the back seat 
of his car (the latter part of the trip was 
made by automobile). He called attention to 
the needs of the South—the development of 
industries, the conservation of soil, the di- 
versifying of farming—and urged the young 
people to whom he was speaking to do their 
part in filling those needs. The last stop was 
at the little town of Opelika, Alabama, where 
the President spoke to the high school stu- 
dents gathered around his car. 


Taxing Salaries 
In 1819, Chief Justice Marshall handed 
down a Supreme Court decision on the Mc- 


Culloch versus Maryland case, in which he 
ruled that a state could not tax an instrument 























MEMORIAL 
At San Jacinto, Texas, this monument has been built to 


commemorate the Battie of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, 

in which General Som Houston defeated the Mexican 

Senta Anno. The battle resulted in the freedom of Texas 

from Mexico. The monument is 12 feet higher than the 
Washington Monument. 


He is shown here os he spoke at Tuskegee 


On the way he made several stops, os well as several speeches in 


Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 
of the federal government because “the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy.” That 
decision has been made the basis for other 
Supreme Court rulings which have made it 
impossible for the states to levy taxes on the 
salaries of federal employees, and for the fed- 
eral government to levy taxes on the salaries 
of local-government employees. A long line 
of Court decisions have upheld this point. 

But a few days ago the Supreme Court 
upset those decisions. By a 6-2 vote, the 
Court held that state governments and the 
federal government might tax each other’s em- 
ployees. This means that 2,600,000 persons 
hired by state, county, and city governments 
will have to pay about $16,000,000 to the fed- 
eral government in income taxes every year 
from now on. It means, too, that the 1,200,- 
000 persons who receive their pay checks from 
the federal government will have to pay state 
income taxes on their salaries, when such taxes 
are in force. 

In commenting on the decision, the Wash- 
ington Post pointed out: 


Casual reading of yesterday’s opinions may 
easily lead to misunderstanding of what was ac- 
tually decided. The court did not overrule 
Marshall’s famous decision, in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland. . .. Its action was to sweep away some 
of the unwarranted assumptions that have grown 
up around Marshall’s opinion. Marshall’s 
decision on the subject was intended to prevent 
interference by the states with legitimate func- 
tions of the federal government, and vice versa 
It is now agreed that the court in the past went 
too far in extending this doctrine to tax im- 
munity from government agencies to employees 


Relief Prote 

The administration of relief, which has been 
the subject of much controversy, will be put 
through a thorough investigation by a com- 
mittee from the House of Representatives 
Such an investigation was approved by House 
members a few days ago, by a 352-to-27 vote. 
Friends and foes alike voted for the investiga- 
tion—the former believing that it will vindi- 
cate the WPA and relief in general, while the 
latter are convinced that the investigation will 
turn up all sorts of abuses and extravagances 

Meanwhile, the House cut President Roose- 
velt’s latest request for WPA funds to $100,- 
000,000—a reduction of $50,000,000. Unless 
the Senate restores the amount, this action 
means that the WPA will get $825,000,000 of 
the $875,000,000 which the President re- 
quested for it last January, to carry on relief 
activities until July. 

The saving of $50,000,000 means very little 
so far as government economy is concerned, 
of course. But many members of Congress 
feel that by not giving the President quite as 
much as he asked for, they are displaying their 
independence. 


Popular Sport 


Table tennis, more commonly known as 
ping-pong, is a game which has long been 
played in thousands of homes throughout the 
nation but which has not, until rather re- 
cently, rated very highly among the major 
competitive sports. Although people have en- 
joyed playing the game at home, they have not 
turned out in large numbers to witness matches 
in which skilled players participated. 


In the last few years, however, interest in 
the game, from the public competition angle, 
has grown tremendously. One reason for the 
increased popularity is that public table tennis 
rooms are being opened in many cities, and 
the managements are staging frequent matches 
and tournaments, providing opportunities for 
the development of first-rate players. As play- 
ers have increased their skill, people have be- 
come more interested in watching them per- 
form in public competitions. 

It requires as much practice and training 
to master this game as it does most other 
sports. The leading players stand far back 
of the table much of the time and use a variety 
of strokes which bear a striking resemblance 
to tennis strokes. 

The Hungarians take table tennis more seri- 
ously than do the people of any other country, 
and consequently they have developed a num- 
ber of the world’s finest players. As Ameri- 
cans take an increasing interest in the sport, 
however, they are giving the Hungarians con- 
stantly stiffer competition. The leading play- 
ers of both these countries are now staging 
matches in cities throughout the United States. 


Two Hute Unions 


The United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica has always been something of a “problem 
child” for the CIO. Within a few years, the 
union grew to include about 300,000 members, 




















PRUNING 
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and consequently it became a very important 
part of the CIO. But there has always been 
a great deal of dissension among its leaders. 

A short time ago, this dissension brought 
about an open split. One group was led by 
President Homer Martin; the other, which in- 
cluded nearly all the union’s executives but 
Mr. Martin, by R. J. Thomas. The CIO 
backed Mr. Thomas; as a result, Mr. Martin 
declared that his union would have nothing 
to do with the CIO, and that it was an inde- 
pendent group 

Thus there are two organizations, each 
claiming to be the United Automobile Workers 
of America. A few weeks ago, Mr. Martin’s 
group held a convention in Detroit. The week 
before last, Mr. Thomas’ group held a con- 
vention in Cleveland. 

Of the two unions, the second seems to be 
the stronger. Although no reliable figures are 
available, it is estimated that Mr. Martin has 
less than one-third of the UAWA members 
behind him. Most of the automobile workers 
have followed Mr. Thomas and the other 
union executives, and thus have remained 
loyal to the CIO. 

There is a possibility that Mr. Martin may 
come to an agreement with the American 
Federation of Labor, the CIO’s rival, by which 
his group will become the A. F. of L.’s auto- 
mobile union. There is nothing definite about 
this arrangement as yet, however. Meanwhile, 
each group is doing its best to attract the 
other’s members, to get new members, and to 
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convince automobile manufacturers that jt 
really represents the workers. 


Farm versus Cily 


Not all the battles in Congress are between § | 
Democrats and Republicans, nor between fac. § | 
tions of the Democratic party. Recently the > 
House of Representatives provided an excel. 
lent example of the unending struggle which 
goes on between representatives of rural dis. 
tricts and those of urban districts. 

The House was considering a bill which 
provided slightly more than a billion dollars 
for the Department of Agriculture, to carry 
on its activities during the next fiscal year 
which begins in July. In that bill, there was 
an item of $250,000,000 for “parity pay- 
ments” to farmers, intended to increase farm- 
ers’ incomes. A hot debate broke out over 
the item, and it was finally cut from the bill 
by a 204-to-191 vote. Party lines were dis- 
regarded; Democrat and Republican “farmer” 
representatives banded together in favor of 
the item, while “city” representatives from 
both parties voted against it 

The vote was also an illustration of the fact 
that Congress is “economy-minded” at pres 
ent. Both the House and the Senate have 
shown a tendency to cut down the size of 
various appropriations, although none of the 
reductions have been very substantial. There 
is a chance that the Senate may restore the 
$250,000,000 to the agriculture bill when it 
comes before the upper house. 


Foreign Affairs 


Two important developments in the field of 
this country’s relations with foreign nations 
took place last week. In Europe, the United 


States recognized General Francisco Franco’ 

Spanish government; in the Near East, it 

signed a trade treaty with Turkey. 
Recognition of General 


Franco’s _ victory 








Stanley Fields, table tennis champion of the nation’s¢ 
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ORR IN GLASGOW RECORD 


came earlier than most people expected. At 
that, the United States was the last of the 
major powers to acknowledge his successful 
campaign. Now the United States will have 
to appoint an ambassador to Spain, and the 
Spanish embassy in Washington will be occu- 
pied soon by representatives of Franco’s gov- 
ernment. 

The trade agreement with Turkey was the 
result of negotiations which have been going 
on for more than a year. It is not especially 
important from a business point of view (our 
total trade with Turkey last year amounted 
to only $31,500,000), but it has considerable 
significance. It should improve relations be- 
tween the United States and Turkey—some- 
thing vhich Germany, which would like to 


dominate Turkey, will not welcome. The 
treaty is the twenty-first such agreement 
signed during the Roosevelt administration. 
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Germany Encéircled ? 

At various times during the last four years, 
the European democracies have given signs 
of preparing to resist the aggressive acts and 
demands of Hitler and Mussolini. Economic 
sanctions against Italy were declared, the 
British fleet mobilized twice, the French army 
and fleet once, and numerous warnings were 
issued. But the sanctions were not enforced, 
and the mobilizations and warnings came to 
naught. The British and French abandoned 
one by one their advanced positions and re- 
tired without firing a shot in a great retreat, 
the milestones of which are so well known— 
Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Spain, Austria, Su- 
detenland, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, and, 
last of all, Memel. 

Now, once again, Britain and France are 
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tion's EIN one of the greatest exhibition players in the game. 





rallying their forces and preparing to make 
a stand. The speech of Premier Daladier, 
discussed in these columns last week, fore- 
shadowed this new policy, as the French 
premier explained to the world in firm tones 
that France was not to be bullied, and that 
from Mussolini she would consider only 
specific and legitimate claims. Alarmed by re- 
ports that Germany was massing troops in 
Prussia for a lightning blow against Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain a few days later informed a 
hushed House of Commons that Britain and 
France were prepared to defend Polish inde- 
pendence if threatened. Shortly afterward, 
France concluded a trade treaty with Rumania, 
which was assured of similar support. 

The reaction to this sudden show of force 
was almost instantaneous. Mussolini at once 
softened his tone against France. In a speech 
which had been expected to be belligerent 
in the extreme, Adolf Hitler displayed sur- 
prise, anger, and uncertainty at the British- 
French move. His fury against Britain, 
however, was tempered by a declaration that 
he wanted peace. Through Poland, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia, there swept a wave of en- 
thusiasm. Portugal hurried to get back into 
the British camp. While both German and 
Italian governments hesitated, thus indicat- 
ing they had been taken by surprise, the 
British and French governments strove hur- 
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KNOX IN MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


riedly to build up a powerful “stop-Hitler” 
bloc to consist of Britain, France, Poland, 
and Rumania, and possibly Russia, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Portugal. 

All this, happening within 10 days, has 
been one of the most momentous develop- 
ments in Europe since Italy and Germany first 
embarked upon their aggressive politics. If 
Britain is successful, she will build an almost 
complete circle around Germany—a circle 
much too powerful to be easily broken. If 
Britain is sincere, she is undergoing a rapid 
departure from her former policy of no com- 
mitments in eastern Europe. And also if 
Britain is sincere, any further Nazi thrust, 
whether east or west, will mean war. 

But what does it really mean? /s Britain 
sincere this time? Will she defend Poland 
and Rumania in eastern Europe where she 
failed to defend the Czechs or her promises 
to them? And if Britain is sincere, will the 
new bloc be strong enough to stop Hitler? 
Or will he take a desperate chance? ‘These 
are all questions of the hour, and the whole 
world is waiting to see what the answers will 
be. In the meantime, Russia, another great 
anti-Hitler power, but distrustful of Cham- 
berlain and Daladier, watches and waits. 


Patagonian Plot 


In times like these—with the threat of a 
general war in the air and with the nerves 
of government officials and newspapermen 
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PATAGONIA 


The southern part of Argentina is largely desolate and windswept. 
pression of oases in a desert, trees are planted to break the wind. 


On isolated, large ranches, which give the im- 
There have been reports that Germany has de- 


signs on this part of Argentine territory. 


very much on edge—a great many wild ru- 
mors are continually circulating. Because of 
its aggressive policies in Europe and South 
America, the German government is the sub- 
ject of many of them—whether rightly or 
wrongly. A few of these are true, many of 
them are partially true, and many more have 
little or no basis in fact. 

One of the most sensational of all these 
stories is now agitating the length and breadth 
of Argentina on the heels of publication in 
the Buenos Aires newspaper Noticias Gra- 
ficas of a document purportedly prepared by 
members of the German embassy staff. It 
was a report on the status of that huge region 
in southern Argentina known as Patagonia, 
which is about the size of Texas in area, 
but contains only 77,750 people. In this 
document, the embassy advisers suggested that 
Patagonia has been so poorly developed by 
Argentina that in reality it is independent and 
should be annexed by Germany with the 
aid of German colonists” which have settled 
in the Argentine. 

Hardly had the first editions of this paper 
appeared on the streets than the revelation 
became a matter for the two governments. 
The German government claimed the docu- 
ment was a forgery, but the foreign office 
of Argentina declared that it was not satisfied 
that the Germans were speaking the truth. 
In the meantime, a wave of anger swept over 
the country of such proportions that a big 
investigation of German activities now seems 
imminent. Coming as it has, within two 
weeks of completion of a German-Argentine 
agreement to barter railroad equipment for 
wheat, the matter has placed relations under 
a severe strain. 


Japan Moves South 


The long-expected clash between Soviet 
Russia and Japan in the Far East over the 
Siberian fisheries dispute (discussed in the 
March 27 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER) 
has recently been put out of the way for five 
years by a compromise agreement under which 
Japan has agreed to a 10 per cent increase in 
the rent she pays for the use of the Russian 
fishing lots. With this menace removed from 
the north, Japan turned suddenly and struck 
off to the south, so far and so suddenly that 
the whole world was taken completely by 
surprise. The object of Japan’s southward 
move was a group of seven small coral is- 
lands, known as the Spratly Islands, which 
have been claimed by the French government 
ever since 1933. 

The Japanese claimed their right to occupy 
these islands as based upon _ international 
law. They said that because the French had 
never occupied or set up a government over 
these islands, they did not belong to France. 
Both French and British governments pro- 
tested this action, but it is not expected that 
they will go farther; that is, take any action 
to stop Japan. 

Small as the islands are, they may be used 
as seaplane and submarine bases. Lying 
between French Indo-China, the Philippine 
Islands, and Dutch Borneo, they bring Japan 
1,000 miles south of Hong Kong—so much 
farther south than Japan has ever penetrated 


before that many observers fear that her 
future drives will not be concentrated against 
Russia, but into the rich island archipelagoes 
of the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, or 
perhaps even French Indo-China. 


Belgian Elections 

Quietly and without any disturbance, the 
people of Belgium voted for a new govern- 
ment last week in an election which had been 
feared might bring internal disorder. Although 
precipitated by a political controversy aris- 
ing from the government’s appointment of a 
former pro-German, Dr. Adrian Maertens, 
to the Royal Flemish Academy of Medicine, 
the issues were broadened by an urgent plea 
for unity issued some time ago by King 
Leopold. 

Results of these elections indicate that 
the king’s plea did not fall upon deaf ears. 
The one outstanding trend in election re- 
sults was a marked swing away from the 
extremist parties on both right -and left. 
The Socialists, formerly in control, lost 
heavily, while the pro-fascist parties, such 
as the Rexist Belgian Fascist party, were vir- 
tually voted into oblivion. Thus Belgium, 
weakened by political strife and economic de- 
pression during recent years, seems assured of 
a stable government dominated by the Cath- 
olic, Liberal, and other strictly moderate 
parties. 


Al Conrection 


Because of an error in transmitting last- 
minute news to the press, we incorrectly stated 
in these columns last week that “Because of 
Bonnet’s position in the matter, his resignation 
was accepted.” The sentence should have read 
that his resignation was “expected.” But so far 
Georges Bonnet has not resigned his position 
as French foreign minister. The editors re- 
gret this error. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN DINES OUT 
The British Prime Minister, in court dress, as he left 10 
— Street to attend a state banquet at Bucking- 
ham Palace for President and Mrs. Lebrun of France. 
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BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


These cartoons by William Allen Rogers and Thomas Nast oppeared in Harper's Weekly durin 

of the nineteenth century. The drawing on the left shows business demanding high tariffs of 

one on the right depicts industry leading a reunited countr: 
of President 


the latter part 
ongress, and the 
toward peace and prosperity after the inauguration 
arfield. 
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By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















Growth of Industry in the United States 


N all the annals of history, there is re- 

corded no more staggering development 
than the industrial strides made by the 
United States in the period following the 
close of the Civil War. The seeds of an 
industrial society and of a business and 
commercial civilization which had been 
sown earlier in our history flourished until, 
in the course of a few decades, business 
enterprise reigned supreme and the entire 
character of American life was trans- 
formed. The United States became the 
greatest industrial and 
business power the 
world had ever seen. 

Many factors con- 
tributed to __ this 
growth of business 
enterprise. An entire 
continental domain 
was opened to an ex- 
panding population 
and to business es- 
tablishments. A gen- 
erous government be- 
stowed its blessings 
upon business and industry in the form of 
free land, favorable legislation, and non- 
interference in any way. It is not without 
significance that before the end of Grant’s 
second administration, the railroads, coal 
and land companies had received three times 
as much of the public domain as all the 
homesteaders put together. 
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Causes of Expansion 


Industrial expansion was made possible 
by the tariff policy which protected new 
and infant industries, reserving to them 
the greatly expanding markets of the na- 
tion. The labor supply essential to run- 
ning the mills and factories of the new in- 
dustrial era was easily furnished by the 
hordes of immigrants who came to these 
shores. The nation was richly endowed 
with the resources, the metals and raw 
materials upon which an industrial civili- 
zation is built. Dozens of other favorable 
factors contributed to the great progress 
made after the Civil War. How the whole 
economic structure of the nation was al- 
tered is aptly described by Hacker and 
Kendrick in their excellent history of the 
post-Civil War period, “The United States 
Since 1865”: 


As a result of the play and interplay of all 
these forces the Americans of the generation 
following the Civil War lived in a new world. 
It was to be, in the beginning, an age of 
Steel, of Electricity, of Corporations; it was 
to become, later, as well, an age of Mechan- 
ization, Mass Production, Standardization. It 
was to be a civilization of cities, of great 
fortunes and humble living, and of individual 
striving and yet of world interdependence. 
We grew wheat to feed the wharf laborers of 
Salonika; Malays under Dutch masters toiled 
in tin mines to keep the wheels of a Pitts 
burgh tin-plate mill going; Japanese railroad 
cars ran on steel rails made possible through 
the efforts: of Finns collecting iron ore in 
Minnesota, Negroes mining coal in West Vir- 


ginia, Slavs and Bohemians working in the 
furnaces of Joliet, Cleveland, Youngstown 
and Duquesne, all under the general super- 
vision of a little Scotchman, at Pittsburgh, 
whose assistants had started out in life as 
bookkeepers, puddlers, and small salesmen in 
hardware stores. . . . Capital was collected in 
great aggregations; labor was mobilized; in- 
dustrial armies engaged in cruel conflict. And 
finally, as the nineteenth century closed, 
American industrialists began to match their 
wits against those of England, Germany, and 
France in struggles for raw materials and in 
efforts to teach the backward peoples of the 
world the need for felt hats, tin pans, ma- 
chine-made shoes, and the comforts and bless- 
ings of modern civilization. 


A Profound Revolution 


New industries sprang up overnight. The 
center of manufacturing moved westward 
near the sources of raw materials and the 
consuming markets. In 1900, the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts each produced manufactured 
goods worth more than a billion dollars, 
with Ohio and New Jersey surpassing the 
half-billion-dollar mark. ‘The significance 
of these great industrial states,” write 
Hacker and Kendrick, “may be appreciated 
from the fact that the whole South, de- 
spite the great progress it had made in man- 
ufacturing in the eighties and nineties, pro- 
duced articles whose total value was but 
one billion dollars.” 

The entire character of American life 
was in the throes of a profound revolu- 
tion. While the population and agricultural 
production of the nation increased three- 
fold during the half century between 1850 
and 1900, the amount of capital invested 
in manufactures increased nineteenfold, 
the value of products increased twelvefold, 
and the industrial population fivefold. It 
was an era of expansion and exploitation, 
when many of the great American for- 
tunes were made, a large number of them 
by dishonest or unscrupulous practices. 
The corporation came to dominate the 
economic life. Many of the industrial 
and financial rulers of the nation, dis- 
satisfied with the spectacular gains they 
were making, sought further to entrench 
themselves by establishing monopolies in 
their particular line of business. More and 
more the wealth of the nation was con- 
centrated in the hands of a few hundred 
giant corporations. 


The basis of the industrial structure of 
the nation as we know it today was laid 
during those years following the Civil 
War. As the abuses became generally 
known and as large numbers of workers 
were crushed mercilessly under the wheels 
of the expanding industrialism, cries went 
up for reforms in the economic order. 
From the eighties of the last century to 
the present time, efforts of one kind or an- 
other have been put forth not to destroy the 
industrial progress which has been made 
but to make it serve the interests of the 
great masses. 


—<—= 


More About Loeating Yourself 


(Concluded from page 1) 


truth and beauty really lives in your heart, it should prompt you to go on with such 
activities. Don’t give up simply because your environment is not such as to prod 
you toward cultural realizations. You can go on with the search for truth and beauty 
in spite of discouraging environmental conditions. It is simply up to you. And don't 
complain and fall into the habit of self-pity, even though the going is hard, for self-pity. 
if encouraged at all, will ruin personality. sit 

Second, adopt a more constructive attitude toward the world of work. By act of will 
banish the scorn you feel toward physical work and toward commercial occupations. 
At best you may have to wait a while to find your opportunity, but look for it. Try to 
get a job, even though it calls for physical labor. If possible, obtain training in some 
work which you are fundamentally prepared to do. Take a training course, or go 
into a job as an apprentice or in some other way acquire skill—and then push forward. 
If you are inclined to dislike physical labor or commercial work, remember that we 
all live as a result of such activities. You eat and wear clothing and enjoy such 
comforts as are available because other people are working to produce the materials, 
We live by labor, either our own labor or that of someone else. No one should aspire 
to be a parasite. 

There are some kinds of work which are especially enslaving, of course, and our effort 
should be to soften conditions in such occupations through civic action. But most 
jobs are not so exhausting that they leave one no opportunity to pursue culture on 
the outside. And many jobs offer one the satisfaction which comes from the mastery 
of a task and from helping to serve the needs of society. It is also a fact that there 
is drudgery in every vocation—even the artistic. There are moments of hard, grinding 
toil. At least I have never observed any vocational activity that did not call for hard 
labor at times. It just happens that the letter I have quoted reached my desk at a 
moment when I was very weary and uninspired. I didn’t want to work any more that 
day. But there were certain things that had to be done. I was obliged to dictate an 
article and to do it immediately. That was hard work. We all have hard, tedious 
work to do, and we do it by putting our wills into action and by forcing ourselves 
into activity. 

I commend such use of will power to those who feel as the writer of the letter does. 
Get a job as soon as you can. Do your best at it. If you don’t like it after giving 
it a fair trial, seek another position. But don’t scorn all labor at the outset. Perhaps 
after a while you can get into artistic work if you wish. The writer of the letter 
may, after all, be “good enough” in music. Aspire to do the thing you most want to 
do, and prepare for it in your spare time. Use all spare time to cultivate your interest 
in things beautiful and cultural. Meanwhile, put your shoulder to the wheel. Carry 
your weight in the boat. It is a pity that your school didn’t direct you toward some 
specific vocation. It is a shame that it encouraged you to take a college preparatory 
course when you can’t go to college. But don’t “cry over spilled milk.” Look forward, 
not backward. If you can’t go to college, educate yourself in your free moments. 
It can be done. But start today in search of a job, even though it be in the world 
of commerce, which will serve as a steppingstone to higher things. You will be 
the more certain to reach the heights if you learn to subject yourself to self-discipline. 


Seandinavian Countries Progress 
By Following Cooperation Policy 


(Concluded from page 3) 


even corporations. Farmers, by banding 
together and buying equipment in large 
quantities, are able to get low prices. The 
hundreds of thousands of members of city 


tric light bulbs, margarine, pottery, and 
flour. Last year linoleum was added to 
this list. Today the Swedish cooperatives 
embrace 600,000 people representing one- 


third of Swedish families. In Denmark, cooperatives are able to purchase the ne- 
the cooperatives are even more firmly  cessities of life much more cheaply through 
established. Dating from as far back as cooperatives than they could without them. 


In all cases the profits are turned back to 
their members or put into further expan- 


1866, today there are nearly 2,000 affiliated 


societies embracing 370,000 households— 


or 45 per cent of the population. In _ sions. 
Finland there are more than 6,000 reg- As a result of this system, one does not 
istered cooperatives, with a total mem- see in Scandinavia that wide divergence of 


luxury and poverty which characterizes 
Poland and Rumania and other countries 
of eastern Europe. Similarly, in contrast 
to Poland and Hungary, where most of 
the land is held by feudal landlords, and 


bership of 800.000, which handle 25 per 
cent of Finland’s total retail trade and 60 
per cent of the wholesale. Norwegian co- 
operatives embrace not only farming, 
dairying, and industries, but the big fisheries 


as well. to the United States where only 58 per 
, cent of the farmers own the lands they 
Results of Cooperation live on, in Denmark 97 per cent of the 

The important thing about the Scan- farmers own their own farms. 


The cooperative system is not all-in- 
clusive. There are still many big private 
manufacturers, and it will readily be seen 
that the cooperatives have little effect upon 
such an industry as munitions plants. But 
railways, telegraph, much of the forests and 
sources of hydroelectric power are con- 
trolled by the governments. 

The spirit of cooperation which has 
done so much to raise the Scandinavian 
standards of comfort, living, education, and, 


dinavian cooperatives is that, whereas this 
cooperation was first limited to consumers 
who ranked themselves against monopolies, 


perhaps, character, in relation to other 
countries, is not entirely limited to each 
country. Under a 20-year treaty outlaw- 


ing war, the four nations live together in 
a peace that is more real than imagined. 
The trade unions and larger cooperatives 
take no notice of national boundaries, and 
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EGG PACKING—DENMARK 


today the cooperative spirit has swelled 
far beyond the modest limits of its begin- 
nings. It is no longer merely a class sys- 
tem. Peoples of nearly all classes are in- 
cluded in cooperatives, factory workers, 
farmers, white-collar workers, merchants, 
the owners of stores and small shops and 


no passports are needed, say, for a Swede 
who wishes to visit Norway, Denmark, 
or Finland. 

Thus it has been that although the 
Scandinavian countries are not self-suffi- 
cient, not isolated, and not particularly rich, 
they have been able, by discarding power 
politics, land grabs, and armament races, 
to erect an economic and social structure 
that is sound, fair, and well able to endure. 
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Personalities in the News 














ALTER LIPPMANN’S sober, 
WY thoughtfut articles, which appear 
three times weekly in more than 160 news- 
papers throughout the country, are on the 
required list of reading for anyone who 
studies current affairs. Mr. Lippmann has 
an unusual talent for exploring new avenues 
of thought, for going deeply and with 
crvstal clarity into public problems and 
bringing them to light at new angles. He 
writes quietly and dispassionately; unlike 
many other columnists, there is nothing 
bombastic about his articles. His influence, 
however, is probably greater than that of 
anv of his contemporaries. 

When he left Harvard in 1910, 
receiving a degree and spending a 
in graduate work, Mr. Lippmann was an 
avowed socialist. Since then he has moved 
considerably to the “right,” toward a more 
conservative viewpoint. It is very difficult 
to classify his social views. While liberals 
criticize him because he frequently dis- 
agrees with them on many basic issues, 
there is much of their philosophy which he 
has upheld stoutly. 

For a number of years, Mr. Lippmann 
was an associate editor of The New Re- 
public, and during that time he established 
a reputation as a forceful writer and 
thinker. He played an important part in 
organizing public opinion during the World 
War. He became editor of the New York 
World after the war, and held that position 
until 1931. For the last eight years, he 
has been a special writer for the New York 
Herald-Tribune and a network of other 
papers. 

Mr. Lippman has written prolifically for 
more than a quarter of a century. He 
contributes frequently to such magazines as 
Harpers, The Atlantic, and Foreign Affairs, 
on subjects of both national and _ inter- 
national concern. He has written many 
books—“A Preface to Politics,’ “The 
Stakes of Diplomacy,” “Public Opinion,” 
“A Preface to Morals,” “The Method of 
Freedom,” and others. His latest book is 
“The Good Society,” published last year. 
Mr. Lippmann has an excellent style, clear 
and logical, which permits him to express 
his views persuasively. 


after 
year 


ENERAL HUGH JOHNSON, now a 
newspaper columnist, is famous for 
the blistering tongue-lashings which he de- 
livers when aroused. During the days when 
he was running the NRA, General Johnson 


the country was on its way to greater and 
continued prosperity, Mr. Henderson was 
prophesying a slump. His stock went up 
considerably when his prediction proved to 
be correct. 

During Henderson 
Temporary 


recent months, Mr. 
has been secretary to the 
National Economic Committee, better 
known as the “monopoly committee.” Now 
it is reported that he is slated to become 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, an important post left vacant 
when William O. Douglas was appointed to 
the Supreme Court recently. 

Some businessmen are highly displeased 
at the prospect of Mr. Henderson’s heading 
the SEC. They protest that he has had 
little or no practical experience. He began 
his study of economics at Swarthmore 
College, studied and taught at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Carnegie Tech, 
and did research work for the Russell Sage 
Foundation before coming to Washington. 
But those advisers of President Roosevelt 
who favor his nomination point out that 
he takes a realistic, aggressive viewpoint 
of national problems, and that he is very 
well informed in the field of business and 
economics. 

A reporter for the New York Herald- 
Tribune recently described the 44-year-old 
economist as “short and stocky, with 
cynical, brown eyes and a shock of dark, 
bushy hair. Much of the time his vest is 
generously seasoned with cigar ashes, and 
most of the time his clothes are neither 
neat nor gaudy.” 


NE of the outstanding personalities 

of the republic of Finland is Jan 
Sibelius, a powerfully built man whose 
strong face and bald, domelike head give 
him the appearance more of being an army 
chief of staff or an international banker 
than what he is—a musician. But musi- 
cian though he is (one of the greatest of 
living composers), Sibelius’ life has long 
been closely integrated with that of his 
country. 

Jan Sibelius was born in the Finnish 
town of Tavastehus in 1865—when Fin- 
land was a part of Russia. He studied 
music first at home in Helsinki, and then 
abroad in Berlin and Vienna. When he 
returned to Finland, a new spirit of na- 
tionalism was sweeping the country, a spirit 
which Sibelius was quick to catch in his 
early compositions. One of his works, 





WALTER LIPPMANN 


disagreed—violently, as always—with a 
young NRA economist, Leon Henderson. 
But to the general’s great surprise, Mr. 
Henderson gave as good as he received; he 
stuck to his opinions as stubbornly and as 
volubly as did the general. This so im- 
pressed the NRA head that he soon pro- 
moted Mr. Henderson. 

When the NRA experiment terminated, 
Mr. Henderson was shifted to the WPA. 
He was one of the few men in Washington 
who predicted the 1937 recession almost a 
year before it happened. While other 
economists were proclaiming publicly that 


LEON HENDERSON 


“Finlandia,” stirred such emotional waves 
of nationalist feeling wherever it was played 
that the Russian governors of Finland 
banned further performances. 

After Finland gained its independence, 
at the close of the World War, its new 
government honored Sibelius first by grant- 
ing him a life pension, and later (nine years 
ago) by appropriating enough money to 
finance recordings of all his major works 
for distribution at home and abroad. 

In recent years Sibelius has continued 
his composing in a comfortable home in 
the semiwilderness of Finland’s lake dis- 


tricts. Remote as he is from civilization, 
his works have gained great popularity in 
Europe and in the United States. To urban 
dwellers living in crowded cities there is 
something appealing in his seven sym- 
phonies and other works which, written 
with force and breadth, carry with them the 
free spirit of far horizons, of northern 
forests winters. Recently Sibelius’ 
seven symphonies were supplemented by 
an eighth, but it is reported that the aging 
composer will not permit it to be played 
until after his death. 


and 


YMBOLIC of the collapse of their cause 
and their hopes, a disconsolate little 
group of people comprising the staff of the 
embassy of the Spanish government, 


and artists who have sought refuge in the 
United States. 

The academic atmosphere will be nothing 
new to Dr. de los Rios, for a greater part 
of his life has been devoted to study and 
to teaching. Born in Malaga, Spain, in 
1879, of a family long distinguished in 
Spanish history, de los Rios was educated 
in the University of Madrid, at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, and in advanced schools 
in London and Germany. From 1911 to 
1930 he taught political law and science at 
the University of Granada, a position he 
left only to become rector of the University 
of Madrid. During his career, he made sev- 
eral visits to this continent, lecturing at 
Columbia University, and at the Universi- 
ties of Havana, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 





H. @ E. 


FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS 


emerged from their beautiful embassy 
building in Washington recently, locked 
and sealed its doors behind them, and then 
dispersed to take up their lives anew. Fore- 
most among them was the retiring ambas- 
sador whose office was ending with the life 
of the government he represented, Dr. 
Fernando de los Rios, a small man, quiet 
and restrained of manner with a black 
beard and the kindly, intelligent eyes of 
a humanitarian and scholar. In leaving for 
New York to join the staff of the New 
School for Social Research, Dr. de los 
Rios has also joined the ranks of that 
distinguished group of statesmen, scholars, 


JAN SIBELIUS 


In addition to his teaching, however, 
Dr. de los Rios was called upon by the 
Spanish republic to serve as minister of 
justice, then as minister of education, 
minister of foreign affairs, and finally as 
ambassador to the United States. His last 
assignment was the most difficult and most 
heartbreaking. But even as he watched, 
powerless to help, his cause and his gov- 
ernment crumble into defeat and disaster, 
Dr. de los Rios did not relax the gentle 
and courteous manner which made him 
personally one of the most highly esteemed 
members of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington. 








Something to 








Think About 














Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. The national debt is at approxi- 
mately what figure at the present time? 
What is the limitation fixed by law upon 
the size of the national debt? 

2. What are the principal arguments 
in favor of a drastic curtailment of gov- 
ernment spending? The arguments in 
favor of continued spending? 

3. Name two ways in which business 
is affected favorably by government 
spending; two ways in which it is af- 
fected unfavorably. 

4. Upon what industries does the pros- 
perity of the Scandinavian countries 
largely depend? 

5. Which two of the Scandinavian na- 
tions border upon major European 
powers which may become involved in 
war? 

6. How would the Scandinavian coun- 
tries be affected by a European war? 

7. List a few of the factors which con- 
tributed mightily to the great industrial 
expansion which took place in this coun- 
try following the Civil War. 

8. How long has The Atlantic been 
published without interruption and who 
were some of its founders? Who is its 
present editor? 

9. Who is Finland’s most famous musi- 
cal composer? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


1. Which course do you think would 
contribute more to business recovery, 
curtailment of government spending or 
continuation of it? 

2. If you believe that the government 
should economize, what items of ex- 
penditure should it reduce? 

3. How do you account for the fact 
that a higher standard of living has 
been achieved in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries than elsewhere in Europe? 


4. Do you think that the British gov- 
ernment’s recent policy of taking a 
stronger stand against Hitler by agree- 
ing to support Poland is likely to con- 
tribute to peace in Europe or make war, 
more likely? Why? 

5. In view of this change on the part 
of Britain, what policy do you think the 
United States should adopt? 





REFERENCES ON GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING: (a) Business Approaches the 
Middle Way, by V. Weybright. ' Survey 
Graphic, December 1938, pp. 581-585. (b) 
Politics, a First Order of Business, by J. S. 
Brookes, Jr. Nation’s Business, November 
1938, pp. 15-16. (c) Administration’s Pro- 
gram for Recovery, by Harry L. Hopkins. 
Vital Speeches, March 15, 1939, pp. 335-339. 
(d) A series of articles called “Business-and- 
Government” has appeared in Fortune, from 
February 1938 to March 1939. (e) Democ- 
racy and Economics, by B. Russell. Survey 
Graphic, February 1939, pp. 130-132. j 

REFERENCES ON SCANDINAVIA: (a) 
Scandinavia: Pace-Setter in Peace, by H. C. 
Wolfe. Current History, February 1939, pp, 
27-29. (b) Finland Cherishes Its Independ- 
ence, by T. R. Ybarra. Reader’s Digest, Feb- 
ruary 1939, pp. 101-103. (c) Unflattered 
Sweden, by H. B. Elliston. The Atlantic, 
December 1937, pp. 766-770. (d) How the 
Scandinavians Do It, by M. W. Childs. 
Harpers, September 1938, pp. 400-411. (e) 
Excerpts from the Report of the President’s 


Commission on _ Industrial Relations in 
Sweden. Current History, November 1938, 
pp. 51-53. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Aland (oe’land), Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (gus-tave’us a-dol’fus), Galli- 
vare (yel-i-vah’reh), Sibelius (si-bay’li-oos), 
Tavastehus (ta-vahs’tay-hus—u as in use), 
Helsinki (hel’seen-kee), Fernando de los Rios 
(fair-nahn’doe day’ loes’ ree’oess), Malaga 
(ma-lah’gah), Sorbonne (sor’bun), Granada 
(grah-nah’dah), Sudeten (soo-day’ten) , Memel 
(may’mel), Danzig dahn’tsik). 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


covery and national stability in general. 

We may say at the outset that the na- 
tion is in a very difficult position, as it has 
been for 10 years, that it must be guided 
very cautiously and carefully through this 
difficult period, and that mistakes in the 
direction either of too much spending or 
of too little spending may be dangerous. 
We are not in a position to choose between 
a course which all sensible people recognize 
as being safe and the course which is 
cisky. The thing that we have to do is to 
decide upon the amount of government 
spending which promises to be the safest 
and to involve the least risks. 


Risks and Dangers 


Anyone should be able to see that risks 
are involved and dangers confronted when 
we go ahead year after year spending more 
money than we are taking in and boosting 
the national debt by two or three billion 
dollars a year. We can spend more than 
we take in and borrow money to make up 
the difference for a number of years with- 
out disaster. We have been doing that 
since shortly after the depression broke 
upon the country 10 years ago. But we 
cannot do it indefinitely. The richest coun- 
try in the world, which is what America 
is, cannot run into debt by borrowing 
money forever. At the end of the road of 
deficit, borrowing, and increased debt is 
national bankruptcy and inflation. 

This does not mean that we cannot go 
on borrowing for a number of years. But 
just how many years no one knows. The 
time will come, if the borrowing goes on 
long enough, when people who have money 
to invest will be afraid the government 
cannot pay back what it borrows. The 
government credit will become shaky. Peo- 
ple will no longer lend. Perhaps this will 
come at a time when business is bad and 
only a limited amount of money can be 
collected as taxes. 

Every sensible person then wants the 
government to quit borrowing as soon as 
possible. Everyone hopes that the time 
will come soon when the government can 
collect in taxes as much as it spends. 

Even those who today oppose a decrease 
in government spending hope for that. 
Some of them feel quite confident that such 
a time will come before long. They point 
out that there are signs of recovery, of 
better business, that if business really be- 
comes decidedly better, more workers will 
be employed, fewer will need unemploy- 
ment relief, fewer will require WPA assist- 
ance. The sums appropriated for relief 
may then be cut down. At the same time, 
the country will be more prosperous, peo- 
ple will be making more money, profits will 
be higher, and the tax returns will be 
greater. After a while, so the argument 
goes, the national income will be as great 
as its expenses. It seemed in the spring 
of 1937 that such a time was very near 
If, however, business should decline again 
as it began to do in the spring of 1937, 
the income from taxes would decrease, re- 
lief expenses would mount, and the debt 
would go up again. 


Now we come to a central question in 
our whole problem. If it is so dangerous 
for the government to go on spending more 
than it is taking in, if at the end of that 
road is bankruptcy and inflation, why not 
cut the spending down drastically at once 
so as to balance the budget? The answer 
is that a course of that kind is also dan- 
gerous. We speak of government spend- 
ing. What do we mean by that? What 
does the government spend the money for? 
When it spends money on public buildings, 
on schoolhouses, on bridges, on the hundred 
other projects included in the PWA and 
WPA expenditures, it spends the money for 
steel and copper and stone and bricks and 
lumber and many other articles. If it 
should cut down its spending program dras- 
tically, it would buy less of all these ar- 
ticles. This means that the producers of 
steel and copper and lumber and so on 
would lose their government orders, and 
it so happens that in many cases manu- 
facturers depend very heavily upon gov- 
ernment orders to keep going. 

But that is not the whole story. When 
the government pays wages to WPA work- 
ers, these workers spend their money for 
food and clothing, for the products of 
farm and factory. If they should have less 
money to spend, stores little and big all 
over the country would sell less merchan- 
dise and would give smaller orders to 
wholesalers and manufacturers. Sometimes 
people speak as if private corporations 
and_ business firms 


HARD TO ERASE 


HOMAN IN EAST ARKANSAS RECORD 


the budget were balanced and the govern- 
ment should quit spending, private busi- 
nesses would have more confidence and 
would enlarge their operations. That is, 
they would employ more men and buy more 
materials. 


Caution Required 


There is probably something to that ar- 
gument, but it can be carried too far. If 
the government should at once cancel the 
orders it is giving for materials to private 
firms; that is, if it should stop spending 
altogether except for the purpose of keep- 
ing the government departments going, the 
confidence of many business houses would 
be shattered rather than bolstered. The steel 
manufacturers, for example, seeing the 
government orders for their materials with- 
drawn, would not have more confidence; 
they would have less. They would not 
spend more for raw materials and for 
plant increases, but less. They would em- 
ploy not more men, but fewer. Other 
businessmen, seeing some of the big plants 
cutting down their operations, would be- 
come alarmed. They would become less 
venturesome and would spend less instead 
of more. 

That is what would almost certainly hap- 
pen if government spending were stopped 
completely and suddenly. Something like 
that would happen if it were curtailed too 
rapidly. The too hurried cutting down of 
government spending early in 1937 prob- 
ably started the recession which overtook 
the country at that time. 

If, however, as recovery gets under way 
and as business begins to become more 
prosperous and larger numbers of men 








would spend more are employed, the government slowly and 
money if the government spent less. They cautiously cuts its spending, the condition 
say that private firms have money on of business will almost certainly be im- 
hand to spend but are afraid to spend it proved. As private business firms and 
because they lack confidence, and that if corporations begin employing increased 
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“Why do you want such a big sink ?” asked 
the plumber. 

“Well,” explained the man who was build- 
ing a new house, “when my wife leaves in 
the summer, she’s generally gone for a 
month.” —CLIPPED 





“Are raw oysters healthy?” a woman asks. 
Well, lady, all we know is that we’ve never 
heard a raw oyster complain. 

—Washington Post 





Bill was limping badly. ‘“What’s up?” 
asked the foreman. “Hurt yourself?” 
“No—got a nail in my boot,” replied Bill. 
“Why don’t you take it out, then?” 
“What! In my lunch hour?”—Voo-Doo 





“Did you mark that place where the fish- 
ing was so good?” 

“Yes, I put an ‘X’ on the side of the boat.” 

“That’s silly. What if we should get an- 
other boat?” —CLIPPED 





A London woman who had imported a 
cook and housemaid from the country sent 
them to a movie. When they returned, she 
asked the cook if they had enjoyed it. 

“Oh, yes,” was the enthusiastic reply, “and 
that Mickey Mouse was the best of all. On 
our way home, Mary said, ‘Isn’t it wonderful 
how they can train mice to act like that?’ 
Mary’s such a child, I hadn’t the heart to 
tell her they were only men dressed up!” 

—Tw-Bits 


“Tt’s so good of you, doctor, to have come 
this far to see my husband.” 

“Not at all, madam, not at all. I have 
a patient next door, and I thought I’d kill 
two birds with one stone.” —CLASSMATE 





“Ts Jenks careless with his money ?” 

“Is he? I’ve known him to buy bread 
when he didn’t have a drop of gasoline in 
the tank.” —Watt StrEET JOURNAL 

















“WE'LL HAVE TO USE UP ABOUT THREE OF YOUR 
GREEN LIGHTS. DO YOU MIND?” 


ROTH IN COLLIER'S 








MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


numbers of men, the government may em- 
ploy fewer. 

When this point is reached and private 
business is calling for more men, the 
government should cut its expenditures. If 
at that point it should go on spending as 
much as before, the spending would ap- 
pear reckless. It would cause people to 
lose confidence. It would hurt business 
and would throw the country back into 
depression. If, however, spending should 
be cut very much before that point is 
reached—before private business is able 
to take on the men dropped from the WPA 
rolls—the result would be equally disas- 
trous. There is danger, then, from two 
sides. There is danger if the government 
goes on spending money for relief longer 
than it needs to, and there is danger if it 
stops the relief spending too soon. The 
problem of statesmanship is to determine 
the exact point of time at which relief 
spending can be cut and the rapidity with 
which the curtailment of spending may be 
carried on. 


Either Course Dangerous 


The danger from both sides is real. 
Those who are in charge of the relief 
spending program may be tempted to keep 
it going in full vigor after the time comes 
when the spending could be reduced. 
Towns and counties all over the country 
will have building projects and road proj- 
ects and all sorts of improvement pro- 
grams in which they will be interested. 
They will be calling for government money 
to construct these projects. Congressmen 
and senators from these counties and 
towns will be trying to get the money for 
the local improvements. Political influ- 
ence will be exerted to keep spending at 
a high level. 

Nor is that all. Those in charge of the 
relief operations may be tempted to keep 
armies of men on relief so as to have the 
votes of these men. It will be an unpopu- 
lar thing to cut down relief employment. 
And so it may be kept up for political 
purposes. 

The danger of cutting expenses too 
quickly is equally real. Many people are 
clamoring for government economy with- 
out realizing what the effect upon business 
might be if the government should quickly 
stop giving orders for materials to private 
companies and if it should stop giving 
work to those who cannot find it elsewhere. 
Many wealthy people who do not like to 
pay taxes clamor heedlessly for drastic 
government economy without understand- 
ing the consequences which might possibly 
result from it. 


One trouble is that the debate over 
economy is carried on in an atmosphere of 
politics. Influential leaders argue for or 
against it for political advantage. Ordi- 
nary people without very much information 
act on their prejudices rather than in the 
light of evidence. 

This is unfortunate because the whole 
problem of government spending versus 
economy is a very difficult one. It should 
be considered reasonably and thoughtfully 
and without regard to political advantage 
of any party. The way out of our national 
difficulties is not an easy one. But our 
problems can be solved satisfactorily if they 
are studied thoughtfully and patriotically. 
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